THE MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON

said of him that he thought President Harding
overlooked a real opportunity when he failed to
invite him to become Secretary of State, but his
disappointment was somewhat mollified by the
fact that Mr. Root was not asked to take the post.

Mr. Knox prefers to look upon Mr, Root as a
lucky lawyer who has taken to himself much of the
credit of John Hay's great work. He shows an
even less regard for Mr. Lodge's talents. And he is
doubtful of Mr. Hughes.

His attitude towards the Secretary of State dates
back to the insurance scandals. At that time Mr.
Frick asked Mr. Knox to make an investigation
and suggest a course of action to avert a national
disaster. This Mr. Knox did in his thorough and
painstaking way. A little later, when Mr. Hughes
was appointed to make a public inquiry, the Knox
report was laid before him, and according to the
author of it, he followed precisely the lines therein
indicated creating for himself a national reputation
and laying the foundation of a public career*
Credit was not given Mr. Knox. It has been
suggested that the incident might have been an
illustration of two great minds seeking the same
channel. Mr. Knox does not think so.

In spite of his disappointments and failures, the
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